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Our 

Founder's Ideal and Purpose 


In 1850 Theodore A. Heintzman made his first piano. 
In the intervening 91 years the House of Heintzman 
has become a synonym for quality craftsmanship and 
perfection of tone. 

Our founder’s ideal has been carried on by three genera¬ 
tions of Heintzmans who have remained loyal to the 
founder’s purpose. 

The trend toward small pianos created problems which 
the present generation of Heintzmans gladly accepted as 
a challenge. How successful they have been in retaining 
Heintzman traditional tone in pianos of small size is 
demonstrated in the new models for 1941. We invite 
you to prove it for yourself. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1941 


THE TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 
Guest Artist —ZARA NELSOVA —'-Cellist 

PROGRAMME 

GOD SAVE THE KING 


OVERTURE TO “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 

Humperdinck 

SYMPHONY No. 6 (Pathetique) - 

Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 

Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 

Adagio lamentoso 

Tschaikowsky 


INTERMISSION 


OVERTURE—“The Russian Easter” ... 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

CONCERTO IN A MINOR for Violoncello and Orchestra 

Not too fast 

Slow (leading to) 

Lively. 

Zara Nelsova, ’Cellist. 

Schumann 

WALTZ—“Tales from the Vienna Woods,” Opus 325 

Johann Strauss 

MARCH—-“Pomp and Circumstance” (in A minor) No. 1 

Elgar 
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LADY GOODERHAM 
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W. G. WATSON 

Mr. Edgar G. Burton 
Mr. A. R. Courtice 
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Mr. H. W. Lofft 
Mr. Hubert C Myers 
Mr. Paul Mills 
Hon. Vincent Massey 
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As the nineteenth season of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra draws to a close 
the Board of Directors of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra Association takes this 
opportunity of expressing their sincere thanks to all those who have contributed to the 
continued success of the Orchestra. 

The Directors wish to pay special tribute to the Women’s Committee for their 
untiring efforts in making this season one of the most successful of its history. To our 
Conductor, Sir Ernest MacMillan, we express our sincere thanks for the musical 
guidance of the Orchestra. 

We would like to draw your attention to the enclosed announcement for the 
1941-42 season. 


F#«r 
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** Programme Notes' «« 

By ETTORE MAZZOLENI 


OVERTURE—“Hansel and Gretel!” 

The story of the opera is the well-known 
one of the Babes in the Wood. Hansel and 
Gretel, children of Peter the Broom-maker, are 
sent into the woods to look for strawberries, 
for the larder at home is empty. Wandering 
in the woods and playing games, they find that 
night has overtaken them; thoroughly fright¬ 
ened and tired, they say a little prayer to their 
fou.teen guardian angels and fall asleep. The 
angels appear, descending a ladder which 
reaches to Heaven. Morning comes and with 
it a dew-fairy who wakes the children. Pre¬ 
sently they see an entrancing sight—a house 
of gingerbread which gives forth a most appe¬ 
tizing odour. 

This house belongs to the wicked witch of the 
Ilsenstein who now appears and claps Hansel 
in a chicken-coup, fattening him with the inten¬ 
tion of making a meal of him. As the witch 
is preparing her oven, however, the children 


Engelbert Humperdinck 

escape, push the wicked witch in the oven and 
liberate from her spells all the children she 
has enchanted. Father and mother appear 
and all ends with rejoicing. 

The opera is built, musically speaking, on 
Wagnerian lines, and the overture utilizes 
themes from various scenes. First we have 
the children’s prayer— 

“When at night I go to sleep 
Fourteen angels watch do keep,’’ 
beginning softly in the horns and taken up by 
other instruments. Presently the trumpet breaks 
in with a theme associated with the witch’s 
spells: “Hocus pocus witches’ charm”; a little 
later we have the melody sung by the dew- 
fairy and the song of the released children 
from the final scene. These themes, simple in 
themselves, are woven together with rare ar¬ 
tistry in an overture which has proved one of 
the most popular in the orchestral repertoire. 


- MASSEY HALL - 

TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 25 

Donald DICKSON 

Baritone-Star Metropolitan Opera—Chase & Sanborn Hour 

SEATS NOW! $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 

FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 28 

Marian ANDERSON 

“World’s Qreatest Living Singer” 

SEATS NOW! $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 

TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 15 

the SOUTHERNAIRES 

Favorite Vocal Ensemble of Radio and Concert 

MAIL ORDERS NOW! 50c., $1.00, $1.50 

Hear the Southernaires on CBY, Sunday, at 11.30 a.m. 





















BEFORE THE CONCERT 

Enjoy your dinner in the 
Victorian Room 


AFTER THE CONCERT 

Dine and Dance in the Oak Room 
to 

LUIGI ROMANELLI 
and his 

“MONARCHS OF MELODY" 



ititujTEiutmrh 

(^icteL 


P. Kirby Hunt, Manager 


Expect Sellout for Anderson 
Concert 

In one of the most important events of 
the current season, Marian Anderson, hail¬ 
ed by the critics and concert-goers as the 
world’s greatest living singer, will make 
her Masgey Hall debut on Friday evening, 
March 28. Present indications are that 
this will be another Massey Hall sellout. 
The famous singer enjoyed phenomenal 
publicity when she sang at the White House 
for the King and Queen during the Royal 
tour, later set a record by giving seventy- 
five concerts in sixty cities in one season, 
topped this achievement by giving more 
than ninety recitals in a five-months’ trans¬ 
continental tour which included appear¬ 
ances with the New York Philharmonic, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, five recitals in 
Carnegie Hall. 


PHQMENAPE MUSIC EENTHE 



March 18, 1941. 

Dear Friend: 

This is just to remind you that most of 
the music heard on to-night’s program is 
available on records. You may prolong 
the enjoyment of to-night’s superb pro¬ 
gram by adding many of these selections 
to your own library of recorded music. 

We would also like to remind you that 
we conduct a city-wide delivery service. 
You may order records by telephone if 
you will call us at RA. 6877 Of course, 
we are always pleased to have you visit 
our store and we will gladly provide the 
use of one of our modern listening rooms 
any time you would care to hear your 
favourite brand of music or review the 
latest record releases. 

Looking forward to your visit, we re¬ 
main, 

Very truly yours, 

PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE. 


— Don,t forget “PROMENADE 
MATINEE”—one full hour of recorded 
™ r ‘ ety each Saturday at 2 p.m. over 
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SYMPHONY No. 6 (“Pathetic”), Op. 74 - - Tschaikowsky 

Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
Adagio lamentoso 


It has often been too readily supposed that, 
because this was the last of Tschaikowsky’s 
works, produced only nine days before his 
death and rich in moods of tragedy and des¬ 
pair, he knew his end to be near and poured 
out “the last dregs of his bitterness on a world 
that had disappointed him.” But, according 
to his brother, he wrote the symphony in a 
mood of “serene content,” happy in the crea¬ 
tion of a work which seemed to him the best 
thing he had ever written. It is possible that 
some premonition dwelt with him that this 
would be his last work,—little more than a 
month before its first performance, he wrote 
to the Grand Duke Constantine that it had 
much of the character of a requiem—but he 
had just come through one of his worst periods 
of depression, and he built great hopes on the 
success of his new composition. 

The first mention by Tschaikowsky of the 
work that was soon destined to become the 
most popular of modern symphonies is to be 
found in a letter written to his brother in 
February, 1893: “I believe that it comes into 
existence as the best of all my works.” The 
next day he wrote to his nephew Vladimir 
Davidow, to whom he later dedicated the 
symphony: “I must tell you how happy I am 
about my work. As you know, I destroyed a 
symphony which I had partly composed and 
orchestrated in the autumn. I did wisely, for 
it contained little that was really fine—an 
empty pattern of sounds without inspiration. 
Just as I was starting on my journey (to 
Paris, December, 1892), the idea came to me 
for a new symphony, this time with a pro¬ 
gramme ; but a programme that is an enigma 
to all, let them guess it who can. It will be 
entitled: ‘A Programme Symphony’ (No. 6). 
The programme is penetrated by subjective 
sentiment. During my journey, while compos¬ 
ing it in my mind, I frequently shed tears.. 
Now I am home again, I have settled down 
to sketch out the work, and it goes with such 
ardour that in less than four days I have com¬ 
pleted the first movement, while the remainder 
is clearly outlined in my head. There will be. 
much that is novel as regards form in this 
work. For instance, the Finale will not be a 
great allegro, but an adagio of considerable 
dimensions. You can imagine what joy I 
feel in the conviction that my day is not yet 
over, and that I may still accomplish much. 
Perhaps I may be mistaken, but it does not 
seem likely.” 

The greater part of the symphony was com¬ 
posed at Tschaikowsky’s own home at Klin, a 


country house surrounded by woods. But the 
composition was not always managed with 
the speed suggested in the letter to Davidow. 
Indeed, at one time Tschkaikowsky speaks of 
sitting all day over two pages, and of the 
difficulty which the orchestration gives him. 

In October, 1893, he left Klin for St. Peters¬ 
burg, destined never to return; and the sym¬ 
phony was performed for the first time at a 
concert of the Imperial Russian Musical So¬ 
ciety. The composer had no doubt of the effect 
which he believed his work would, make. 
“Never in all my life,” he wrote, “have 1 been 
so satisfied, so proud, so happy in the know¬ 
ledge that I have written a good work.” But 
at the rehearsals it appeared to make little 
impression on the orchestra, which threw 
Tschaikowsky into a mood of the deepest 
despondency; and the first performance under 
the composer himself was only a moderate 
success. There was nothing of that stirring 
and moving effect on the public which has 
never been lacking since, but this may be part¬ 
ly accounted for by the fact that Tschaikowsky 
was never comfortable or convincing as a 
conductor. At rehearsals he was diffident, and 
in public he was often ridiculously nervous, 
even suffering from the peculiar delusion that 
his head would be liable to roll off if he did 
not support it with his left hand. Consequently 
only his right was free to conduct. 

The morning after the concert Tschaikow¬ 
sky decided to send the score of the symphony 
to the publisher, but he could not make up his 
mind as to a title. He had changed his ori¬ 
ginal idea of calling it “A Programme Sym¬ 
phony” and was inclined to “Tragic,” which 
had been suggested by his brother Modeste. 
Suddenly Modeste, who had left the room, 
turned back and suggested the word “Pathetic” 
which had just occurred to him. “I remem¬ 
ber,” he wrote in the biography of his brother, 
“as though it were yesterday, .how he ex¬ 
claimed: ‘Bravo, Modeste. Splendid! Pathe¬ 
tic!’ Then and there he added to the score 
the title by which it has always been known.” 

The “Pathetic Symphony” is in many ways 
an intensely personal document, expressive of 
the spiritual conflict of a character that fluctu¬ 
ated between serenity and despondency, be¬ 
tween divine content and the most irrational 
terrors; and yet, it is a theatrical piece rich 
in exciting and effective situations. It alter¬ 
nates dramatically between moods of gloom 
and agitation, of tenderness and despair, of 
shattering revolt and throbbing exhaustion. 
The third movement alone brings definite 
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relief from the preceding gloom and conflict. 
Its delightful and scintillating opening anti¬ 
cipates the crisp march theme which finally 
emerges from the swirling motion of the music 
and is worked up into a thunderous, exciting 


and physically vigorous climax. The last 
movement is an agonized and passionate la¬ 
ment. Frenzy yields again and again to 
despair, till gradually and poignantly it dies 
away to a solemn and fateful calm. 


INTERMISSION 


OVERTURE—“The Russian Easter” 

Rimsky-Korsakov wrote his overture “La 
Grande Paque Russe” in 1888, basing it partly 
on themes from the Russian Church Liturgy. 
In explanation of the music he provided a 
programme, printed on a fly leaf of the score. 
This consists of two verses from Psalm 68, 
six verses from the sixteenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, and some fur¬ 
ther matter written by the composer himself. 
The biblical quotations are given in Russian 
(in the old Slavonic tongue employed in the 
Russian liturgy) and in French. The com¬ 
poser’s own words are printed in modern 
Russian. 

Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: 
let them also that hate him flee before him. 

As smoke is driven away, so drive them 
away: as wax melteth before the fire, so let 
the wicked perish at the presence of God.S 
Psalm LXVIII. 

And when the sabbath was past, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, had brought sweet spices, that they 
might anoint him. 


Rimsky-Korsakov 

And very early in the morning the first day 
of the week, they came unto the sepulchre at 
the rising of the sun. 

And they said among themselves, Who shall 
roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre ? 

And when they looked, they saw that the 
stone was rolled away: for it was very great. 

And entering into the sepulchre, they saw 
a young man sitting on the right side, clothed 
in a long white garment; and they were 
affrighted. 

And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: 
ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cruci¬ 
fied: he is risen.—St. Mark XVI. 

And the joyful tidings were spread abroad 
over all the world, and they who hated Him 
fled before Him, vanishing like smoke. 

“Resurrexit!” sing the choirs of Angels in 
heaven, to the sound of the Archangel’s trum¬ 
pets and the fluttering of the wings of the 
Seraphim. “Resurrexit!” sing the priests in 
the temples, in the midst of clouds of incense, 
by the light of innumerable candles, to the 
chiming of triumphant bells. 
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VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO, in A Minor, Op. 129 - - Schumann 

Not too fast 
Slow (leading to) 

Lively. 

Zara Nelsova, ’Cellist. 


In the summer of 1850 Schumann was ap¬ 
pointed to the post of conductor at Dussel-' 
dorf. He was feted and acclaimed on his 
arrival, and gave himself over at once to one 
of those periods of intense creative activity 
which throughout his life, alternated with a 
mo:bid bewilderment that had forced him in 
1844 to retire to a solitude in which he was 
not even- allowed to hear music. He sketched 
the violoncello concerto in the period of a 
week—October 10-16—and occupied himself 
with the orchestral score until October 24th. 
Meantime he was also at work on a symphony, 
an overture, and the orchestration of Ruckert’s 
New Year Song. 

“Last month” wrote Clara Schumann in her 
diary of Nov. 16, “he composed a concerto for 
violoncello that pleased me very much. It 
seems to me to be written in true violoncello 


style.” A year later she wrote: “I have played 
Robert’s concerto again and thus gave myself 
a truly musical and happy hour. The roman¬ 
tic quality, the vivacity, the freshness and the 
humour, and also the highly interesting inter¬ 
weaving of violoncello and orchestra are, in¬ 
deed, wholly ravishing, and what euphony 
and deep feeling there are in the melodic 
passages.” 

The concerto was long thought of as a 
rather thankless task, but it is now again 
finding its rightful place as a work of great 
beauty without the more obvious qualities of 
display one is apt to expect in a concerto. The 
orchestration has none of the dangerous thick¬ 
ness of Schumann’s usual writing for orches¬ 
tra, the material is direct, and the brief 
development has the meditative quality that 
is so characteristic of “the enthusiastic dream¬ 
er we know as Robert Schumann.” 


WALTZ—“Tales from the Vienna Woods,” Opus 325 ’ - Johann Strauss 


Johann Strauss composed his waltz, “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods,” in 1868, and it was 
performed for the first time at some festivities 
given that year in the Augarten, Vienna, bjr 
Prince Hohenlohe. When Strauss made his 
tour of the United States in 1872 this composi¬ 
tion was one of his most popular offerings. 


The Introduction, which precedes the waltz 
proper, depicts the forest atmosphere and 
successively there are heard a love scene, a 
hunting episode (in which the sound of the 
horn is prominent), the songs of birds and 
the music of rustic musicians. The strains of 
the Introduction are heard again at the close 
of the waltz. 


MARCH—“Pomp and Circumstance” (in A minor) No. 1 


This is the first of a set of six Military Marches 
in which Elgar’s purpose was to treat the sol¬ 
dier’s march symphonically — “to blend the 
practical and the artistic in one—by making 
the march in every way adapted for marching 
purposes, while not sacrificing any of the 
qualities required for performance in the con¬ 
cert-room.” As motto for the set of Marches, 
Elgar used a poem by the late Lord de Tabley 
entitled “The March of Glory”: 


E lgar 

Like a proud music that draws men on to die 
Madly upon the spears in martial ecstasy, 

A measure that sets heaven in all their veins 
And iron in their hands. 

I hear the Nation march 

Beneath her ensign as an eagle’s wing; 

O’er shield and sheeted targe 

The banners of my faith most gaily swing; 

Moving to victory with solemn noise, 

With worship and with conquest, and the 
voice of myriads. 
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EATON’S 



Encore! 


Yes, all the encores you want 
—when you want them— 
with 

VICTOR RECORDS 

Great orchestras and artists are at 
your command, performing your fav¬ 
ourite selections every day, through the 
medium of fine recordings! 

Come in to EATON’S Record De¬ 
partment to-morrow and hear these 
outstanding Victor Records .... 
records that will keep alive the thrill 
of to-night’s concert! 

On to-night’s Symphony Program: 

Overture to Hansel and Gretel, Humper¬ 
dinck. Sir Adrian Boult and B.B.C. Sym¬ 
phony. ' Victor 11929. 1.35. 

Symphony No. 6, (Tschaiko<wsk y). Phila¬ 
delphia Orch.—Stokowski, M337 (14264- 
14268). 5 records in album. 7.50. 

Tales from the Vienna Woods, (Strauss). 
Philadelphia Orch.—Stokowski. Victor, 
15425. 1.35. 

Pomp and Circumstance No. 1, (Elgar). 
Boston Pops Orch.—Fiedler. Victor 11885. 
1.35. : 


RECORD DEPARTMENTS 
Main Store—Fifth Floor 
EA TON’S-College Street—Main Floor 

«*T. EATON C?,h,t« 




BY POPULAR DEMAND 

Another Student Concert 

by the 

Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra 

SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 
MASSEY HALL 

TUESDAY, APRIL 1st. 

8.20 p.m. 

GUEST ARTIST 

Kathleen Busby 

LYRIC SOPRANO 


PROGRAMME 

Overture—“The Bartered Bride”. Smetana 

Minuet . Boccherini 


Symphony No. 6, “Pathetiqu e”..Tschaikowsky 
Second and Third Movements. 

Aria—Kathleen Busby, Soprano. 

Peer Gynt Suite No. 1... Grieg 

INTERMISSION 

Waltz, “Tales from Vienna Woods” J. Strauss 


Londonderry Air 

Shepherd’s Hey . Grainger 

Group of Songs—Kathleen Busby. 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1. Enesco 


All Seats Reserved 
TICKETS 40c 

Tickets May Be Obtained by Mail NOW 
Public Box Office Sale Opens March 31st 






















A May night creeps in and lovely women appear in big, splashy prints 
or floating chiffon when dinner is served at the country club and dancing 
follows. Fur jackets are glorious flatterers when they are worn over 


party frocks. Jewelry sparkles and pale pastels are potent rivals of 


white or black. 



SHAPING THE MAN 
OF TO-MORROW 

Everything that a child comes in contact with has a subtle 
influence on his character, helps or hinders him to under¬ 
stand ... to meet life. For this reason wise parents will 
not .neglect music in the education of their children. 
Music, noblest of the arts, has the power to direct and 
inspire, evoke brave dreams, lift the imagination to exalted 
heights. Parents will choose a good piano for their children 
right from the very start of their musical education . . . 
Choose it from the beautiful selection in our Piano 
Department. 

EATON’S-College Street—Main Floor. 

Main Store—Fifth Floor. 

EATON'S - COLLEGE STREET 







